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On the Divine Being. 

(Continued from page 226.) 


Let us now turn our attention to the history 
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destitute of all foundation.”* In treating of the 
second century, he says, “This venerable sim- 
licity was not indeed ofa long duration; its 
unto was gradually effaced by the laborious 
efforts of human learning, and the dark subtle- 
ties of imaginary science. Acute researches 
were employed upon several religious subjects, 
concerning which ingenious decisions were pro- 
nounced ; and, what was worst of all, several 
tenets of a chimerical philosophy were imprudent- 
ly incorporated into the Christian system.” + 
In reviewing the doctrines of the third century, 
he says: “ But the Christian doctors who had 
applied themselves to the study of letters and 
philosophy, soon abandoned the frequented paths 
and struck out into the devious wilds of fancy. 
The Egyptians distinguished themselves in this 
new method of explaining the truth.” { But 
when he comes to the fourth century, he says, 
“The fundamental principles of the Christian 


of the Christian church, and trace the progress | doctrine were preserved hitherto uncorrupted and 
ofthis “‘ mystery of iniquity,’’ until it became in- | entire in most chraches, though it must be con- 
scribed on the very front of her doctrines. In or-| fessed that they were often explained and de- 
der to show this, I will quotea few sentences | fended in a manner that discovered the greatest 
from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, which is | ignorance and utter confusion of ideas. The dis- 
generally esteemed the best. In his account of | putes carried on in the Council of Nice concerning 
the first century, he eays:—“The method of , the three persons in the Godhead, afford a remarka- 
teaching the sacred doctrines of religidn, was at ; ble example of this, particularly in the language 
this time most simple, far removed from al! the! and explanations of those who approved of the 


subtle rules of philosophy, and all the precepts | 
of human art. This appears abundantly, not only 
in the writings of the apostles, but also in all 
those of the second century which have survived 
the ruins of time. Neither did the apostles, or 
their disciples, ever think of collecting into a 
regular system the principal doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, or of demonstrating them in a scien- 
tific and geometrical order. The beautiful and 
candid simplicity of those early ages, rendered 
such philosophical niceties unnecessary ; and the 
great study of those who embraced the gospel, 
was, ratherto express its divine influ 2nce in their 
dispositions and actions than to examine its doc- 
trines with an excessive curiosity, or to explain 
them by the rules of human wisdom. There is 
indeed extant a brief summary of the principle 
doctrines of Christianity in that form which bears 
the name of the apostles’ creed, and which, from 
the fourth century downwards, was almost gene- 
rally considered a production of the apostles. All, 
however, who have the least knowledge of antiqui- 
ty, look upon-this opinion as entirely false, and 


decisions of that council. So little light, preci- 
sion, and order, reigned in their discourses, that 
they appear to substitute three Gods instead of 
one.”|| Again he says: “The faction of the 
Donatists was not the only one that troubled the 
church during this century. Soon after its com- 
mencement, even in the year 317, a new conten- 
tion arose in Egypt, upon a subject of much 
higher importance, and with consequences of a 
yet more pernicious nature. The subject of this 
fatal controversy, which kindled such deplorable 
divisions throughout the Christian world, was 
the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead ; a 
doctrine which, in the three preceding centuries, 
had happily escaped the vain curiosity of human 
researches, and been left undefined and undeter- 
mined by any particular set ofideas.”§ The em- 
peror Constantine assembled, in the year 325, 
the famous council at Nice, in Bythinia, wherein 
the deputies of the church universal were sum- 

*Ecc. His. London ed. 1826, p. 84. f p. 135. f p. 200. 


|| Ecc. His. Lon. ed. 1826, p. 269. 
§ Ecc. His. Lon. ed. 1826, p. 302. 
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moned to put an end to this controversy. sani to peben- ond to's comtecvemy. Sa:{Bloaign *h.alemnely oun, a0) eatiaadie bs 
this council, “‘ after many keen debates and vio- 
lent efforts of the two parties, the doctrine of 
Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consub- 
stantial, or of the same essence with the Father ; 
the vanquished presbyter banished among the 
Illyrians, and his followers compelled to give 
their assent to the creed or confession of faith 
which was composed by this council.”’* 

Thus was established by law, for the first time, 
the doctrine of the trinity ; which, it does not ap- 
pear, was ever heard of till nearly 300 years after 
the promulgation of Christianity. This doctrine 
seems to have originated in the speculations of 
visionary philosophers,—it was established by a 
council of contentious bishops,—and enforced by 
the sword of a Roman emperor. Previous to 
this time, different opinions had been entertained 
on this subject, “without giving the least of- 
fence ;”+ but now “‘ the woman” was seated on 
the beast of temporal power ; the name of ‘ mys- 
tery’”’ was written on her furehead ; and she went 
on from this period, multiplying her absurd doc- 
trines and ridiculous ceremonies, and persecuting 
all who would not conform to them; until at 
length she became “ drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus.” 


James. This piece of history is very instruc- 
tive ; it shows us how very dangerous it is to give 
up our own understandings, and to receive with- 
out examination whatever doctrines may be 
taught by the ministers of religion. Every prac- 
tical Christian who reads his Bible and ex- 
amines the book of his own experience, is just as 
capable of judging for himself as the most 
learned priest or professor of theology. It appears 
that the scholastic divines of the fourth century 
not only forced a creed upon the people, but many 
of the bishops had the address to obtain large 
revenues{ for teaching these mysteries, which 
they did not themselves understand. If people 
can only be persuaded to shut théir eyes, they 
may be led any where; for then they can no 
longer distinguish between darkness and light. 


John. It appears to me, that the doctrine of the 
trinity is taught in the Scriptures, although the 
name is not found there. 1 cannot see how any 
person who believes in the divinity of Christ can 
doubt this doctrine; for if we believe that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are each of them 
Divine, it appears to me that the doctrine is es- 
tablished,—unless we say that these are only 
three different names for one and the same 
Being. 

Father. I believe in the divinity of Christ, but 
I cannot receive the doctrine of three persons in 
one God. The views of William Penn on this 
subject are so consistent with my own, and so 
well expressed, that I will quote them to you. 


* Mosheim, p. 305. fp.303. fp. 195. 
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He says, “I sincerely own, and unfeignedly be- 
lieve in ONE, holy, just, merciful, almighty, and 
eternal God, ‘who is the father of all things ; 
that appeared to the holy patriarchs and prophets 
of old, at sundry times and in divers manners; 
and in one Lord-Jesus Christ, the everlasting 
wisdom, divine power, true light, only Saviour 
and preserver of all, the same ONE, holy, just, 
merciful, almighty and eternol God, who in the 
fulness of time took and was manifested in the 
flesh ; at which time he preached (and his disci- 
ples after him) the everlasting gospe! of repen. 
tance, and promise of remission of sins and eter. 
pal life to all that heard and obeyed; who said, 
He that is with you, (in the flesh,) shall be in 
you, (by the spirit,) and though he left them, 
(as to the flesh, ) yet not comfortless, for he would 
come to them again, (in the spirit ;) for a little 
time they should not see him, (as to the flesh,) 
again a little while and they should see him (in 
the spirit ;) for the Lord (Jesus Christ) is that 
Spirit, a manifestation whereof is given to every 
man to profit withal. In which Holy Spirit [ 
believe as the same almighty and eternal God; 
who, as in those times be ended all shadows, and 
became the infallible guide to them that walked 
therein, by which they were adopted heirs and 
co-heirs of glory; so am I a living witness that 
the same holy, just, merciful, almighty, and eter- 
nal God, is now, as then, ‘(after this tedious 
night of idolatry, superstition, and human inven- 
tions, that hath overspread the world,) glorious- 
ly manifested, to save from all iniquity, and to 
conduct unto the holy land of pure and endless 
peace, in a word, to tabernacle in men.’’*—[See 
Penn’s Innocency with her open face. } 
(To, be continued.) 


ROOM FOR GOD IN THE HEART. 


It may be that the hearts of God’s people are 
so filled with His earthly blessings that there 
is not room enough left in them for himself.— 
The giver surely ‘should ever have a prominent 
place among his gifts; and if the proprietor 
does not make this provision, He, the giver, often 
vacates a place in the heart, in order to have a 
‘spare room ” for Himself ; and when he comes 
for this purpose, marvel not if he takes the best 
room of the apartments, that is the one occupied 
by the nearest friend, since he knows that this 
place is none too good for him. When such 
vacancies are made it is not wise tofill up the un- 
occupied place with the world’s trumpery, as too 
many do. The door leading to that apartment 
should be kept locked against all such intrusion, 
and sacredly reserved till the Master comes and 
knocks at it for entrance. Then if we cordially 
open the door and bid him a welcome in, this 

*See 1 Cor. viii. 5,6; Heb. i. 1;1 Cor. viii. 6; 
John i. 14; 1 Tim. iii, 16 ; Mat. iv. 17; Luke xxiv. 47; 


John xiv. 17, 18, xvi. 16;2 Cor. iii. 17; 1 Cor. iT; 
Rom. viii. 14, 17 ; Rev. xxi. 3; Prov. xxviii.13. 
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heavenly guest will spread his own feast for the our hearts, our manners, our hopes, our attain- 
soul’s entertainment. Theroom willbe fragrant ments? Not so. Middle life is for higher 
with his presence—redolent of his blessings.— -things; for the casting off of the childish and 
Then shall we not have occasion to speak of that unworthy, and the putting on of the whole man 
apartment as forsaken and desolate, for it will be —even of the man after Christ. Saddest of all 


more richly occupied than ever before. 
\ 


We ought to balance the good with the bad, 
and also the length of time a man has lived, to | 
form a true estimate of his character. Polybius, | 
the Greek historian, has an observation to the 
same effect. ‘‘ There is no reason,” says he, | 
“why we should not sometimes blame and some-| 
times commend the same person; for as. none 
is always right, neither is it probable that he 
should be always wrong. 








EXTRACTS FROM ‘* MIDDLE LIFE.” 


It is perhaps not without some shade of sad- 
ness that one comes to rank himself in middle} 


sad sights is it to see the probations of a human 
soul wearing towards, its noon, while no deepening 
tinge to character proclaims the ripening within, 
while all things say how closely and wilfully 
still it clings to its grosser and meaner delights. 
Old age is not of necessity beautiful. All do not 
know the secret of the art of growing old grace- 
fully. It is an art which middle life works at 
and perfects. The secret lies back there. Serene 
and waiting and beloved age is the result of 
honorable and virtuous middle life; and age, 
querulous, exacting, burdensome to itself and 
others, is the product of selfish, frivolous middle 
life. 

The influence of middle life grows directly 
from its character. It cannot be otherwise than 


life. Slowly it dawns upon him, reluctantly he | that. Occupying the fore-front in the struggle, 


admits it. It is no sense of growing old that 
teaches him, no flagging of the powers of the 
spirits, not even the taunt of that opprobious 
epithet now-a-days flippantly flung at middle 
life—for the fogy is not the old, but the middle- 
aged man—bDut one finds that, with the fuller 
flesh and firmer muscle, and stronger tread and 
truer poise of his faculties—while yet his sym- 
pathies are all young and fresh, while yet he 
waits to follow where the older and the wiser 
lead—the world about him waits and looks at 
him, pushes him forward where he hesitates, un- 
til he discovers that, no longer looked upon as 
young, he must take his place in the toiling and 
exposed van, and hew the way in which other 
steps shall tread. 

The character of middle life is the character 
of the man. It is that by which he is known, 
that by which he makes his mark, that by which 
he does his good or evil ; itis the character that 
he carries with him into age and into the presence 
of his Maker. The bright visiens of youth are 
past. Sorrows, disappointments, griefs, have 
overtaken us, and we are made to see how solemn 
and how real a thing it is to live—how vain and 
weak and ignorant is the unsupported soul of 
man. Amid trials and toils, the attendant wit- 
nesses of a Father’s discipline and oversight, 
amid defeats which each day testify to our in- 
sufficient principle, our advancing years lead us. 
Shall all this pass us as the summer breeze 
passes the wheat field, leaving it standing and 
smiling as before? Shall we not have gained 
some steadiness, some stateliness of character, 
some other reverence than for ourselves? Shall 
the old frivolity still cleave to us, the garb of 
childhood on the frame of man, the old love and 
pursuit of pleasure, the old, often vanquished, 
self-confidence? Shall we be growing into years 
with all the frippery of childhood lingering about 





it must be that many eyes are turned toward it, 
and many actions determined by it. The young 
say a great deal against the middle-aged, and 
set themselves many ways in opposition; but 
after all they are guided, influenced, by middle 
life more than they know, in some things more 
than is for their good. I believe there are few 
so pctent influences as that of a well-ordered, 
chastened, religious middle life, in which the 
virtues are trained to know their place and duty. 
There are influences that seem to have a mightier 
sweep and sway, as the wrath and havoc of the 
tempest seem more mighty than the steady fervor 
of the noon. But the meridian sun restores, by 
its silent, unintermitted presence, what the other 
disturbed ; and the genial and ripened graces of 
middle life, perpetually present and perpetually 
acting, sink into the deep places of men’s thought 
and love, and reproduce themselves. Think of the 
lovely characters you have known adorning mid- 
dle life ; recail the blessing they have often been 
to the parched thirst of your own soul. Think 
of those who have gone from usin the full power 
of their influence, leaving such legacies to the 
heart and to the world that they seem to have 
lived out a good old age,— perpetually surprising 
us as we remember that they had not lived long, 
but well. They had learned the true art of life, 
to crowd its narrow span 
“ With wise designs and virtuous deeds”; 

and so, though little time was theirs, they had 
made it yield what length of years alone never 
does. Is not middle life an influence, and, 
uobly trained in us, may it not be as one of the 
great means by which God will bring in his rule 
among men? 

I doubt if those of middle life think seriously 
enough of this influence, especially of that which 
is exerted inevitably and unconsciously. I do 
not believe in doing anything for the sake of 
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example, nor would I give any quarter to that 
indolent self-indulgence which seeks to pal- 
liate and excuse its errors by pointing to the 
like in another. Still, each man ought to have 
some thought as to the character of the influence 
he exerts, and regulate his conduct and his 
speech with a wise caution that no just censure 
may lie against him for contaminating the inex- 
perience of youth. 

You may call the occupants of the middle 
ground of life care-worn and faded and unin- 
teresting, and you may lavish on youthful loveli- 
ness and enthusiasm all your admiration; but 
better, braver, more to be admired, is the spirit 
of middle life that unselfishly accepts its duty 
amid the dust and toil, that goes serenely for- 
ward, buoyed by no ignorant enthusiasm, but 
with a sober sense of difficulty and of trial, lean- 
ing not upon itself, but trusting well in God. It 
may not fill your eye with any exquisite ex- 
terior,—it may not thrill your heart with any 
great or sudden doing, but the angels, who look 
deeper, may see under all the outward array of 
privation, opposition, pain, a beauty growing fit 
for transplanting into heavenly gardens. Plain 
and dull and hard and matter-of-fact may be the 
doing of middle life, but it is the best doing for 
the individual and the race, from which none 
should shrink, which none but the unwise could 
ridicule or condemn. 

Friends of the middle life! It is ours to take 
and hold the field for God. Graciously he gives 


to us the name and the privilege and the post 


of laborers. The stern task of life is upon us, 
better than the dream of youth or the repose of 
age. Our sun nears or has passed its meridian 
Jt is the summer season of toil. The young are 
to be guided, moulded by our character and in- 
fluence, and in our homes and by our guardian care 
itis to be that theold shall repose in peace and hope. 
Let us feel the honor, and accept the duty, and 
do it all, without haste and without rest, and 
God guide us and preserve us ! 


J. F. W. W. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS. 


At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held 
in Philadelphia, by adjournments, from the ninth 
of Fifth month, to the thirteenth of the same, 
(inclusive) 1859. 

Reports were received from all our constituent 
Quarterly Meetings, also, from Fishing Creek 
Half Year’s Meeting. The representatives, being 
called, were present, except five ; for the absence 
of two, sufficient reasons were assigned. 

Epistles from our sisters, at their Yearly Meet- 
ings of Ohio, Indiana, and New York, were read 
to our edification and encouragement. 

The representatives were desired to confer to- 
gether, in order to be prepared to propose to the 
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afternoon sitting the names of friends suitable to 
serve this meeting as Clerk and Assistant Clerk 
the present year. 


Afternoon.—Lucretia Mott, on behalf of the 
representatives, reported that they were united in 
proposing fur the consideration of the meeting 
the name of Mary 8. Lippincott for Clerk, and 
Mary 8S. Michener for Assistant Clerk. 

The meeting also uniting, they were appointed 
to the service the present year. 

Epistles from our sisters, at their Yearly Meet- 
ings of Genesee and Baltimore, were read to our 
comfort and refreshment. 

An affectionate Epistle, addressed to this 
Yearly Meeting, from our beloved aged friend, 
Samuel Comfort, was read at this time, and was 
as ‘‘ life answering to life.” 

To essay replies, as way opens, to the epistles 
from the several Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond, and produce to a future sitting, a 
committee was appointed. 

To examine the Treasurer’s account and report, 
a committee was appointed. 


Tenth of the month, and third of the week.— 
The state of Society was entered upon by the 
reading and answering of the first and second 
queries. , 

During the consideration of them, a living ex- 
ercise prevailed, and we were solemnly exhorted 
to remember, among all our testimonies, the 
deeply important one of silent worship, which it 
is believed at the present time is especially incum- 
bent upon us faithfully to maintain. Among all 
the varied forms which men are now using, in 
the worship of Him who ruleth and seeth on High, 
we are called upon simply to wait, in silent pros- 
tration of soul, for a qualification to prepare that 
kind of offering which will be acceptable to Him, 
and if we are concerned thus in humility and in- 
troversion of spirit, to meet together, we will 
know the Master to be in our midst, “by the 
breaking of bread,” even if there be but the two 
or three, and no vocal ministration may be heard. 

We had an acceptable visit at this time from 
our beloved friend, Nicholas Brown. 


The third and fourth queries and answers were 
read and considered. Much concern was express- 
ed, that all classes amongst us may be stimulated 
to greater faithfulness to fulfil every duty required 
at their hands. 

Earnest appeals were made to the daughters, 
never to allow themselves to consider labor of any 
description degrading, but be willing to engage 
in whatever avocation would secure an honorable 
support ; by thus doing they will not only in- 
crease their own dignity, but strengthen their 
mental and physical power. If the daughters of 
the household were willing faithfully to perform 
the duties therein, much embarrassment and 
anxiety might be prevented. 

A committee was appointed to assist the clerk 
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in collecting the various exercises of this Yearly 
Meeting, to be embodied in our extracts. 

The 5th query and answers were read, and we 
were encourageed to remember those who require 
aid, and endeavor to assist them in business, and 
educate their children to prepare them for useful- 
ness in life. 

The sixth query and answers were read and 
deliberated upon, introducing us into a deep con- 
cern on account of our short-comings. 

The condition of the enslaved people of color 
brougth a deep exercise over the meeting, and a 
living concern prevailed that we enter into an in- 
dividual examination how far weare upholding 
this system of oppression by using the products 
of their unrequited labor, and we have been en- 
couraged to suffer no selfish indulgences to dim 
our spiritual vision, but as much as possible en- 
deavor *‘to do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us.” Then, whatever arises in 
the life; let us be willing in simplicity to do, 
leaving the result in His hands who alone can give 


the increase. A lively sympathy was also ex-i the su 


pressed for the injured Indian, who has been 
driven further and further till scarcely a spot re- 
mains on his native soil on which (to use his own 
expression) he can “ spread his blanket.” 

We were exhorted to use moderation, not only 
in preparing for the burial of our deceased friends, 
but on all other occasions mentioned in the 
query. 

Afternoon.—The remaining queries and their 
answers were read and considered, and summa- 
ries prepared. 

Encouragement was given to overseers and 
committees, who visit offenders, that they may 
seek a qualification, to go in the spirit of kindness 
aud restoring love. 

The second annual query and answers were 
read. 

The minute of last year on the subject of edu- 
cation was read. Also the following report from 
the committee on education and libraries. 


Report of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
Education and Libraries. , 


Cash on hand 5th month, 1858, as per 
last report, 
Cash received during past year— 
From Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 39 
‘* Upper Springfield Preparative Meet- 
ing, 1 
«Individual Subscriptions, 9 
‘¢ Byberry Monthly Meeting, 5 
Expended diring the past year. 49 94 
Balance on hand, 293 39 


From the smadl number of applicants the past 
year, we are fearful that the discouragements 
thrown upon the subject at our last meeting 
has deterred some of our young friends from 
availing themselves of the opportuity of improve- 
ment intended for them by the creation of this 


$287 
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fund, and which the committee have ever held 
themselves in readiness to furnish. 

A few books are on hand for distribution. 
The committee will be in attendance in the entry 
of the Central Building at the close of the meet- 
ing on Fifth day afternoon. 

On behalf of the committee, 

ANN A. TOWNSEND, 
JANE JOHNSON. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 11, 1859. 

The subject of the guarded education of our 
children is one of deep interest, and we have been 
encouraged to continue our efforts in aid of those 
who desire to qualify themselves for teachers. 
The committee is continued to give such atten- 
tion to the subject as may be called for. 

A concern was expressed that care should be 
observed in selecting suitable books to be used in 
our schools. 

It was believed that a Boarding School under 
the care ofan Association of Friends for the edu- 
cation of our children was greatly needed, and 
bject was left under our consideration. 

A desire was also expressed, that we maintain 
all of our neighborhood schools in accordance 
with the requisition of our discipline. 

Twelfth of the month, fifth-day, afternoon.— 
Answer to the epistles from Genesee and Ohio 
were produced by a committee appointed at a 
former sitting. 

The interesting subject of'a religiously guarded 
education has again claimed our solid delibera- 
tion. Mothers were encouraged to dwell under 
the concern, and endeavor more faithfully, not 
only to fulfil their duties at home, but place their 
children at schools where they may not be ex- 
posed to influences calculated to lead them from 
an adherence to plainness of speech and manners. 
A caution has been extended to our young 
women on account of the great extravagance 
manifested at social entertainments, and they 
have been counselled to retrench these expenses. 
For such indulgence is inconsistent with our pro- 
fession, and often a means of involving parents 
in distress and difficulty. 

Our testimony against the use of spirituous 
liquors was also revived, and mothers as well as 
daughters were advised to be faithful in discourag- 
ing their use at all social entertainments 

Intellectual and social enjoyments may be fully 
realized without extravagant entertainments, 
which are not only inconsistent with our Chris- 
tian profession, but often wearisome; and the 
means thus spared may be much better applied 
in aiding the destitute and afflicted. 

Thirteenth of the month, and sixth of the week. 
—Essays of epistles to Indiana, New York and 
Baltimore were read, and with the two yesterday, 
were directed to be signed by the Clerk and for- 
warded. 

A memorial from Horsham Monthly and Ab- 
ington Quarterly Meeting on behalf of our be- 
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loved friend, Isaac Parry, deceased, was read at 
this time, setting forth the life and example of a 
practical Christian from youth to old age. 

Our annual gathering has been large, and we 
have been favored to transact the business which 
has come before us, in harmony and condescen- 
sion. 

A remarkable solemnity prevailed, and the 
solid deportment of the dear youth has been 
strengthening and encouraging. With grateful 
hearts, and desires for our mutual preservation, 
we conclude to meet again at the usual time next 
year, if consistent with the Divine Will. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

Mary S. Lippincott, Clerk. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting convened on 2d day the 13th of 
6th month, 1859. The representatives being 
called were all present except two. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from other 
yearly meetings were then read as follows : For 
Restore S. and Rhoda O. Lamb, minister from 
Mount Holly monthly meeting, New Jersey; Rich- 
ard Cromwell, a minister from New York month- 
ly meeting ; Aaron C. Macy, a minister from 
Hudson monthly meeting ; Daniel Comly, 
minister from Horsham monthly meeting, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania; Jesse Roberts, an Elder 
and companign for Daniel Comly, from the same 
meeting ; Elizabeth Leedom, a minister from New 
York monthly meeting ; Sarah E. Hagan, a mem- 
ber from Chappaqua monthly meeting. 

Epistles from the five Yearly Meetings of 
Friends were then read, which were interesting 
testimonies, containing much salutary council, 
and tending to brighten the chain of fraternal 
interest and regard, and unite us more fully in the 
one great cause. A committee was appointed to 
draft essays of replies to these salutations of bro- 
therly love. Inthe report from Scipio Quarter 
an alteration in the Discipline was proposed, so 
as to release from membership those who remove 
to distant places from amongst Friends, and re- 
main in such situations for one year. On which 
a committee was appointed, to report to a future 
sitting. 

A memorial for Daniel Quimby, given forth 
from Rochester monthly meeting, approved by 
Farmington Quarterly Mecting and endorsed by 
the Representative committee, was read, and 
after some discussion thereon was referred back to 
the Meeting for Sufferings for further considera- 
tion. The representatives were desired to remain 
at the close of the sitting to nominate clerks for 
the present year. 

3d day. The representatives reported they had 
united in nominating Caleb Carmalt for clerk, 
and John J. Cornell for assistant clerk, which 
being united with, the meeting proceeded with 
the consideration of the state of society as 
evinced by the answers to the queries. 
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The admonition was extended to faithfulness 
in theattendance of our Jittle mid-week meetings, 
that by individual carcfulness in this particular 
we may obtain the blessing promised to those who 
forsake not the assembling of themselves together ; 
that as we keep the eye single to this and every 
other manifested duty, we shall become a people 
fearing God and working righteousness. 

A lively concern prevailed that we endeavor to 
turn inward, and see whether the swift witness for 
truth will not condemn us for indulging in tale- 
bearing and detraction, then shall we be less dis- 
posed to notice the failings of others, and either 
pass them by, or go to our erring friends in a spirit 
of love. 

For the lambs of the fold who have been scat- 
tered through the unfaith fulness of parents, a deep 
exercise was expressed, and they were encouraged 
to take shelter under the Divine influence, and 
be engaged to repair the walls that have been 
broken down in their own hearts. A cheering 
view was presented in regard to the future mis- 
sion of our Society. “‘ What people under heaven 
are blessed with such commandments, such ordi- 
nances, such testimonies as are entrusted to our 
keeping,” and if we are concerned to dwell low, in 
that humble, watchful state in which we can dis- 
cern the voice of the true Shepherd from the 
voice of a stranger, and in simplicity follow its 
teachings, we shall become as a city set ona hill, 
which cannot be hid, and the nations would be 
gathered unto us. Meetings for public worship 
were held in the three meeting houses in this 
neighborhood on 4th day, and largely attended. 

5th day. The committee to whom was referred 
the proposition from Scipio quarter, relative to re- 
leasing from membership those who settle from 
amongst Friends,reported, that after due considera- 
tion, they concluded “it is not expedient to make 
any change,” with which the meeting united. 
The reading of the minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings infurmed, that they had appointed a 
committee of men and women Friends to memo- 
rialize the State Legislature on the subject of 
capital punishment ; also that they were not pre- 
pared to fake any further action on the subject 
of the memorial for Daniel Quimby. After some 
discussion, “the meeting, in submission adopted 
the report.” Epistles were produced to the Yearly 
Meeting, with which we are in correspondence, 
read and adopted, and directed to be forwarded. 

It was then proposed that the Yearly Meeting 
next year should assemble at Pickering, Canada 
West, which after some consideration, and being 
united with by women Friends, was agreed to. 

After atime of solemn quiet the meeting con- 
cluded. 


If Heathens could say, “ We are not born for 
ourselves; ”’ surely Christains should practise it. 
—Penn. 
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JOSEPH STURGE. 


Joseph Sturge, a well-known reformer, died 
at Birmingham on the 14th inst. Joseph Sturge 
was born Aug. 2,1793. In 1820 he established 
the firm of Joseph and Charles Sturge, in Bir- 
mingham, which has ever since been recognized 
as one of the principal corn-dealing houses in the 
world. His sympathies were constantly with the 
oppressed and the poor; but he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his great exertions against Slavery, 
on behalf of peace, in opposition to the corn- 
laws, in the promotion of the principles of total 
abstinence, and in the establishment of Reforma- 
tory Schools. His first appearance in public life 
was in the year 1833, from which time until the 
final abolition of Slavery in the British dominions, 
he worked with Brougham, Wilberforce, Clark- 
son and Buxton, helping the cause with his pen, 
tongue and purse. Dissatisfied with the conces- 
sion, and doubtful of the act which substituted 
the apprenticeship system for the importation of 
absolute slaves, Joseph Sturge, in 1837, made, 
at his own cost, a journey to the West India 
Islands, to examine for himself the state of the 
negro population. He collected a vast body of 
information, which was laid before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee and was maialy instrumental 
in procuring the act of Parliament by which Sla- 
very in every form was declared to be abolished 
in the British dominions. Joseph Sturge after- 
ward published a narrative of his voyage, which 


is still a standard authority on the subject of 


which it treats. In 1841, he visited the United 
States to examine American Slavery; and on his 
return pnblished a book, which is still valuable. 
When the Provisional Government was establish- 
ed in France in 1848, he visited Paris as the 
guest of Arago, then Minister of the Colonies, 
and so forcibly did he plead the cause of the 
slaves that the Minister successfully exerted his 
influence to obtair a decree putting an end to 
the system. Joseph Sturge took a prominent 
part in every Peace Congress since that at Brus- 
sels in 1848, and went on more than one missiun 
of peace. During the war between Denmark 
and the Duchies in 1848, he went first to the 
headquarters of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and 
then to the capital of Denmark, to endeavor to 
persuade the belligerents to refer their disputes 
to arbitration. His visit to Russia in 1854 is fresh 
in the public mind. In 1856, he want to Paris 
as one of a deputation commissioned to press on 
the Peace Congress the importance of recogniz- 
ing the principal of non-intervention ; and in the 
same year he uadertook a journey to Finland, 
and laboriously investigated the miseries inflicted 
on the wretched inhabitants of the coast by the 
war which was then just brought toaclose. In 
Politics, Joseph Sturge was an advanced Radical, 
belonging to the party of which Jobn Bright has 
begome the leader. He ran for Parliament several 
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times, but was never elected. In religion he 
was a Friend. The Birmingham journals add 
that his charity, the perfect simplicity of his 
character, his high honor, his sterling honesty in 
every relation of public and private life, and his 
tolerance of others’ opinions, were such that it 
would be difficult to say whether he was more 
respected by his opponents or his friends.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


THE CHANNING HOME. 


This institution of Boston is not a denomina- 
tional institution, but will be of interest to your 
readers, not only because it is a worthy object in 
itself, but also from the beautiful illustration it 
affords of the power of faith and zeal in a good 
cause. This is an institution for “ incura- 
bles.” and was designed and established by the 
efforts of a humble and devoted woman. Hes 
own modest spirit shrinks from notoriety, and her 
name is here mentioned in connection with her 
labors only asaholy incitement to others. Har- 
riet Ryan is the daughter of humble parents, her 
father being a blaster of rocks. Early in life 
she heard her mother tell a person who was seek- 
ing a nurse, “ she could not take care of the sick 
for pay, but could for the love of God.” This 
made a deep impression on her young and recep- 
tive heart. After the death of her father, she 
and her sister took a humble apartment, and 
supported themselves by honest industry. Soon 
Miss Ryan became interested in a poor incurable 
woman, and took her to theirhumble room. As 
this was very inconvenient, upon inquiry it was 
suggested she might obtain the use of the Berry 
street Vestry, the chapel connected with the 
Federal street Church. . But where was she to 
get beds and the furniture for the room. Her 
occupation was that of a hair-dresser for the 
ladies of wealth and fashion. This brought her 
into contact with the first circles of Boston ; and 
while engaged in adorning their heads, she 
awakened their hearts by her appeals. With 
unassuming goodness, and a soul lighted up with 
holy heroism, she soon set other souls on fire. 
Powerful and influential friends were enlisted in 
the work, so that, when the Berry street Vestry 
was sold, it was resolved to hold a fair to raise 
funds for building a permanent home for the in- 
curables. ‘Ten thousand dollars, clear of the ex- 
penses, were raised ; and now such is the interest 
which this devoted and heroic woman has excited 
that the institution has become a fixed charity. 
Here wehavea beautiful and touching illustra- 
tion of the power of a sincere and earnest be- 
nevolence. Miss Ryan, besides supporting herself, 
prompted by the love of Gbd, gave the moments 
she could snatch from daily toil to the care and 
comfort of the poor and sick. Although a Cath- 
olic by conviction, she is above all narrow sec- 
tarianism. As an evidence of this, it was only 
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at her own earnest desire, and in deference to her 
wishes that the name of the “Channing Home” was 
given this charitable institution. By her feelings 
in this she recognized that holy fellowship of noble 
souls, which is deeper and broader than ecclesi- 
asticalities, and which will doubtless constitute 
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a tame pigeon on the wing; they are great enemies 
of the partridge. Both these are difficult to shoot, 
from their being watchful and shy of a human 
being. These birds are killed whenever an 
opportunity offers, and are dreaded by the oc- 
cupants of the poultry yard, the parent hen giving 


the ground of union in that higher communion of | her well known note of alarm the instant one 


God-like souls in heaven.—Bost. Cor. 
Inquirer. 


When our right or religion is in question, then 
is the fittest time to assert it. —Penn. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1859. 


In our paper last week there appeared an ac- 
count of the descent of a meteoric body in Oswego 
Co. N.Y. The friend who furnishes our “ Items 
of News,” waited to have the account confirmed 
before sending it to the printer, but in the mean 
time it was inserted by mistake. 

We learn that several seientific men repaired 
to the neighbourhood, to investigate the matter, 
when it was discovered to be what is called a 
“hoax,” somewhat similar to the “ moon story” 
which deceived the public some years ago. 

Any one who could take pleasure in thus im- 
posing upon the honest and unsuspicious, should 
forfeit all claim to respect or confidence. 


Marriep, At Westbury Long Island, on 5th day, 
16th of 6th mo., at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Elizabeth P. Willets, with the approbation of West- 
bury monthly meeting, Isfac H. Cocks to Mary T. 
Willets, daughter of the late William Willets, both 
of Westbury. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


The birds of prey, or such as live on flesh, 
known here, are the hawk, the owl, and the 
bald eagle. There are several varieties of the 
hawk family. The broad winged hawk is a large 
bird, with feathers of a light color; barred across 
with broad stripes of ashy brown. It may be 
seen occasionally sailing over our fields in search 
of birds and small animals. They build in 
high trees, and make quite a large nest compos- 
ed mostly of sticks. But amore active bird, 
and one to be more feared by the poultry raisers, 
is a smaller hawk with darker plumage, longer 
tail and more pointed wing. This is a very 
active bird of prey, and has been seen to catch 


London | of these birds is in sight. 


They sometimes strike 
and kill a fowl nearly as large as themselves,» 
larger than they can carry off, and in this case, if 
unmolested, will feed upon the flesh where caught, 
If driven off they will watch around, and when 
the intruder retires, they will return after their 
prey. ‘These birds are sometimes caught by 
baiting steel traps with a small bird or mouse, 
and placing it on the fence or near where they 
frequent. In striking at the bait,they are them. 
selves caught, and in this way their number may 
be thinned when troublesome. We have here a 
small hawk called the sparrow hawk, whose gen- 
eral habits are rather beneficial than otherwise. 
They feed on mice and small birds, and may 
often be seen near the barn watching for such 
prey. Near the rivers and large streams the 
fish-hawk may be seen. It is a powerful bird, 
with long wings, and may be observed hovering 
over the water watching for its prey. This prac- 
tice of hovering is common to all the hawk family. 
They turn their heads towards the wind, and 
with a short quick motion of the wings they sus- 
pend their bodies quite stillin the air, and are 
thus able to scan the surface below, and if an 
object of prey is seen, they descend with fearful 
velocity upon it, and with such force sometimes 
as to kill it as quickly as ifit had been shot. 
All birds of prey have their upper bill hooked 
so as to enable them the better to tear flesh to 
pieces. 

The owl is characterized by broad wings, large 
head and very large prominent eyes. They fly by 
night and cannot see so well in the day time. 
The common owl is nearly the color of the large 
hawk, with dark colored bars on a lighter ground. 
They frequent dark woods in the day time, and 
build their nests in high trees, somewhat similar 
to the hawk. Their eggs are nearly as large as 
small hens’ eggs, but rounder, with faint specks of 
brown. They feed on rabbits, small animals, 
birds, and sometimes poultry, and for these latter 
depredations they are objected to, and means 
taken to destroy them. The snowy owl is some- 
times, though rarely, seen here, being a bird in- 
babiting more northern regions. As it goes 
south in winter, it occasionally comes this far. 
Its color is nearly white, with only some faint 
shades of a darker hue, to be seen like spots on 
the feathers. Little is known of its habits here 
from observation ; it is said to be a powerful bird 
of prey, and its spread of wing, and the size of its 
talons, give evidence of such a character. A 
small owl called the barn or screech owl is com 
mon here, and may often be heard in the even" 
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ing making a kind of whining sound, unlike 
any other bird. Sometimes when they have 
young that are just beginning to fly, if a person 
comes near them in the evening, the parent birds 
fly close around the head of the intruder, mak- 
ing a horrid screeching noise, which, uttered as 
it is, without any notes, is quite alarming, par- 
ticularly to persons of weak nerves. This char- 
acteristic gives it one of its names. It is called 
barn owl, from being often seen around barns 
and other out buildings, watching for mice, on 
which it feeds. From its habits it is rather 
beneficial than otherwise, and is seldom molest- 
ed. The large owl makes a loud, dismal, booting 
sound at night. 

The bald eagle is occasionally seen here, more 
often near the gmargin of our rivers and large 
streams than elsewhere. It sails and hovers over 
the fields searching for small animals and birds, 
and sometimes will attack a young lamb. He is 
fond of fish, but is himself a poor fisher. This 
kind of food is more often obtained by robbing 
the fish hawk, than by his own individual exer- 
tions, showing a tyratinical disposition, the op- 
posite of magnanimity. The naturalist Wilsun, in 
his Ornithology, gives a most beautiful and elo- 
quent description of the bald eagle, in his con- 
test with the fish hawk. He represents the eagle 
as sitting on the top of some old tree near the 
shore, careless of the movements of the crow and 
other birds around him; but the moment the 
hover of the fish hawk is seen, he is all attention. 
Presently the hawk having descried a fish, de- 
scends swift as an arrow, dashing the spray in 
all directions, and soon is seen rising, struggling 
with his prey. Now is the time for the eagle ; 
and pitching from his perch, he instantly gives 
chase. The hawk, if unincumbered, could read- 
ily escape, but as it is, the eagle gains upon 
him, each rising to keep above the other, thus 
performing some splendid erial evolutions. The 
eagle finally comes close, and is about to attack, 
when the hawk, having no other resource, drops 
its prey with screams of honest indignation. The 
moment this is seen, the eagle whirls downward, 
and strikes the fish before it reaches the water, 
and bears it away and devours it at its leisure. 
They sometimes kill the wild duck for prey. 
They make a pitch at this bird while swimming, 
which instantly dives out of reach, but has. to 
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acquisition manifested by our government, 
and the filibustering disposition manifested by 
many in high places, it seems to be a most ap- 
propriate emblem. 

There is a summer bird here called the night 
hawk, but which does not belong to the hawk 
family; it is a true fly-catcher, living upon the 
insects in the air. This bird is about the size 
of a dove, with much larger wings. Its color 
is quite dark, mixed with small spots of white, 
with two larger spots of white on each wing that 
show conspicuously while flying. It is a shy 
bird, seldom seen except on the wing, and many 
times may be seen in considerable numbers in 
the evening, flying leisurely about, and often mak- 
ing sudden changes in its course, either upward, 
downward or sideways, as if catching insects on 
the wing. They have broad mouths, as all fly 
catchers have. They practise one curious 
manceuvre that no other birds are known to do. 
A pair of them may be observed flying about, 
when one will begin to ascend by using his wings 
rapidly a short time, then fly leisurely as if rest- 
ing, then repeat the upward movement again and 
again, until having gained a height of one or two 
hundred feet above his comrade, bending his 
wings into a curve, and turning his head down- 
ward, he descends with great velocity without 
changing the position of his wings, and passes close 
by his companion, making at the time a loud boo- 
ing sound, that can be heard a considerable dis- 
tance ; then he describes a curve upward, still with 
his wings bent, and from the velocity acquired 
in the descent, rises a considerable height with- 
out further effort. This maneuvre is often re- 
peated, but always in company with a bird of 
the same kind. Whether it is the action of 
a gallant to show himself ff before his lady-love, 
we must leave; at any rate it would seem about 
as rational as the mancowages of some other birds 
on similar occasions. . 

Another bird, of similar size and color to the 
foregoing, is the Whip-poor-will, so called from 
its habit of repeating those words. Some have 
supposed them identical, but the best informed 
consider them distinct. They too, are shy birds, 
being seldom seen; and living in woods and 
forests, and laying their eggs on the ground 
without any preparation of a nest. At night 
they select a place, and will repeat the sound of 


come to the surface again; when a similar at- | whip-poor-will for hours together, at the rate of 


tempt is made with the same result, and in this 
way the bird becomes fatigued, and is driven in- 
to shallow water near the shore, where it is final- 


ly struck and killed. The eagle builds a laige | 
nest in high trees, and, it is believed, the same | 


pair occupy the same nest for several years in 
succession. The picture of the eagle has been 


adopted as the emblem of our country, and from | 
its rapacious habit of living on the labor of other | 
birds, was objected to by some sensitive minds ; | 
but taking things as they are now, the desire of | 


two or three times a minute. They have been 
known to come near a house every night at the 
same place, and continue their song. They are 
looked upon by some with a feeling of supersti- 
tion. 

The turkey buzzard, is seen here at all seasons, 
but most numerous in summer It is a large 
bird with broad wings, and is rather sluggish. 
Its head is partly red like the turkey, and cover- 
ed with scattered hairs instead of feathers. Its 
bill is strong and hooked like other birds that 
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feed on flesh. The color a dark brown, nearly}duck feeds. This plant is a species of wild cel- 
black. They are serviceable as scavengers, as}ery. Many persons make a business of shooting 
they feed upon dead animal matter, and thus re-| ducks for market, and sending them to the north- 
move what would become offensive. Their sense/ern cities; and since the introduction of steam 
of discerning where dead animals are to be found | ships across the Atlantic, the canvass-back is 
is truly remarkable, and seems so far beyond any | frequently sent to Europe. The name is derived 
sense of sight or smell that we are acquainted |from the color ofthe feathers on the back, re- 
with, that it is difficult to account for the facts|sembling coarse canvass. There are many other 
that sometimes occur. My father, many years | varieties of the wild duck that are good for the 
ago, had a horse that died, and the body was table, but none with so high a repute as the can- 
taken into the woods, and there opened to dis- | vass-back. 
cover the cause of death. Within two hours so thednemenermas 
after, a number of buzzards arrived there from 
all directions; many of them must have come amu 
from a distance of miles, as they were seen com-| On the 6th of May, in the cityof Berlin, Alex- 
ing as far as our eyes could discern them, and as |ander Von Humboldt died, at the age of ninety 
they were large and high in the air, they could | years. ’ 
be seen along distance. They came inas direct} Few, ifany, possessed so varied a range ofattain- 
a line towards the carcass as if they had been; ments; no one ever used vast knowledge more 
guided by the mariner’s compass, and continued |nobly than he. Thesciences—astronomy, chem- 
to do so the greater part of the day, until there jistry, geology, mineralogy, natural history, 
were probably hundreds of them collected. | physics, anatomy—were not more familiar to him 
This could hardly be by eyesight, as the carcass | than politics, law, and belles lettres; in all he 
could uot be seen far, it being in the woods.|was a master. Whether we consider the sum 
And to suppose they were guided by the effluvia} of his additions to the general stock of known 
from the dead body so soon after death, would] facts, or the valuable generalizations and laws 
argue a sense of smell that we can have but little! which he deduced from the discoveries of others, 
conception of ; and yet this was probably the case. | we shall find it difficult to name any philosopher 
They build their nests on high inaccessible rocky | of the present day who can be compared to him. 
cliffs, where they are secure fom intruders.| He was born at Berlin on September 14, 1769 ; 
They may be seen at Harper’s Ferry, on the Po-|his father was a soldier of distinction and a man 
tomac river, a all times during summer. of wealth. Left fatherless at, the age of ten, 
These birds fly with less apparent effort than) Fredrich Heinrich Alexander—this was his 
any other. They sail with outspread wings, | name—was carefully educated by judicious rela- 
rarely giving them any motion, except when ris- | tives, and spent a creditable career at the univer- 
ing, and even then but little. It is difficult to sities of Berlin and Gottingen. His taste for 
see how they are propelled with so little effort. | scientific pursuits,led him to devote especial at- 
We know that velocit once acquired, would en- | tention to geology and mineralogy; and, after a 
able a bird to sail some distance, more particularly couple of years’ study at Fribourg, he became, 
if descending, but thejbazzard will sail for hours, |at the age of 23, a director of the works at Bai- 
scarcely moving its wings and gradually rising at|reuth. He had previously travelled extensively 
the same time. In some of the Southern States |through Germany, Holland, and England, and 
they are protected by law, and not allowed to be | published a small work on the basaltic rocks on 
killed, and, indeed, in most places they are sel-|the Rhine. His labors at Baireuth increased 
dom interfered with, their benefit being acknow- | his love for science: he made himself master of 
ledged. all that was then known of chemistry, galvanism, 
Wild ducks frequent our rivers, and in the | botany, and geology, and the death of his mother 
spring are sometimes seen in the mill ponds out’ placing him in possession of independent proper- 
in the country, but their stay is generally short, | ty, he sold his estates, threw up his situation, 
as they do not breed there. There are many and determined to devote himself to science. 
varieties of them, some of which are extremely| Having decided to choose a new field for his 
beautiful. In our tide-water rivers they are observations, he was somewhat embarrassed in 
very numerous, breeding in the marshes along his selection. War was raging throughout Eu- 
the shore. Some of the varieties known seem rope at the time. He proposed to explore scien- 
to be birds of passage, and go north in the spring. tifically Southern Italy, and actually set out with 
The canvass-back duck, so highly prized by the a friend; but the British cruisers compelled the 
gastronomics, is met with even far within the relinquishment of theenterprise. He planned a 
polar circle, but it is said that it nowhere attains tour through North Africa, and got as far as Mar- 
to that peculiar flavor of its flesh, that it does in seilles; but the war again interfered, and he 
the waters of the Chesapeake bay and its tribu- abandoned the project. He had met at Paris the 
taries. This is said to be owing to a plant pecu- Jate M. Bonpland, then appointed naturalist to 
liar to those waters, on the roots of which this a scientific expedition to South America ; but 
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Almost in de- 
spair, he and Bonpland resolved to devote them- 
selves to aseries of scientific experiments and 
observations in Spain and left France according- 


the war put a stop to this too. 

















































3 ly. While in Spain the Government of that 
d country became acquainted with Humboldt’s ex- 
2 traordinary attainments, and anticipated his 
r fondest hopes by soliciting him to undertake the 
ie exploration of Spanish America. It need not be 
a- added that the offer was joyfully accepted. 
OnJune4, 1799, Humboldt sailed from Corunna | 
on his great voyage. Even to give a brief summary 
of the result of his five years’ journeyings would 
exhaust far more than the space allotted to this 
x- sketch. It must suffice to say that, having 
ty touched at Tencriffe, and obtained some valuable 
observations of and from the Peak, the illustri- 
in- ous traveller landed at Cumana, in the middle of 
re July, and devoted eighteen months to a thorough 
m- § exploration of the wilderness which now consti- 
ry, tutes the State of Venezuela, laying down the 
im true course of the Orinoco and other rivers, and 
he collecting the materials for an accurate account 
um § of the physical geography ofthat section of coun- 
wn § try. From thence he went to Cuba, travelled 
Ws ff over the island, and made so thorough an ex- 
Ts, J amination of its resources and peculiarities, that 
her §& his work on Cuba, old as itis, is the most valua- 
im. § blewe have. In March, 1801, he left Cuba for 
39; Bf the main land, intending to make Panama his 
nan § starting-point. Accident drove him further 
len, B south. He made Bogota his point of departure, | 
his §f and from thence, in spite of the rainy season, | 
ela- §f crossed the Continent to the Pacific, and careful- 
ver- ff ly surveyed Peru, Chili, and the whole Pacific | 
for J slope of the Andes. It was during this tour | 
lat- § that he made his famous ascent of Chimborazo ; 
era § he attained an elevation of 19,300—over three 
ime, § miles above the level of the sea; and amidst 
Bai- § mists and cold so intense that the blood started 
ively [from his eyes and ears, planted his instruments | 
and § on a rock which the wind had bared of the eter- 
's 00 F pal snows, andenriched science with an unpre- 
ased § cedented series of observations. In Chili*he was 
er of Benabled to study the phenomena of earthquakes, 
\ism, Bas, in Venezuela, he had studied meteoric show- 
other Bers ; his views on these important subjects have 
oper- Bnever been controverted. After spending twen- 
tion, Bty-two months in South America, he repaired to 
| Mexico, visited its great volcanoes, laid down 
yt his the course of several ofits rivers and mountain 
din Jranges, and obtained a thorough knowledge of the 
t Eu- fcountry. From Mexico he sailed by way of 
scien- | Havana, to Philadelphia, and spent a couple of 
, with Jmonths in this country; from whence, at length, 
d the fin July, 1804, he sailed for France, with the 
ned a Hfruits of five years’ indefatigable and intelligent 
| Mar- ftravel—such a store of facts, drawings, and ob- 
nd he servations as no previous traveller had ever been 
ris the fable to collect. 
list to} Some idea of the value of his American har- 
a; but fvest may be gathered from the fact that his pub- 
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lished account of his travels in South America 
and Mexico comprises seventeen volumes folio, 
ond eleven volumes quarto, and costs $2000 a 
copy. It took him twelve years to write. 

After the completion of this gigantic labor he 
travelled through parts of Italy which he had not 
seen, and spent some time at Rome at the villa 
of his brother Wilhelm. He wasenabled to witness 
a great eruption of Vesuvius, and obtained some 
valuable observations. In 1818 he finally took 

_up his residence at Berlin, where he was eagerly 
welcomed by the King and Court as well as by 
| the savans. The Prussians were so proud of 
| him, and so fearful of losing him—strong in- 
|ducements were held out to him to settle in 
| France—that he was made a councillor of State, 
‘and given to understand that no favor would be 
, too great for him to ask. He had no political 
ambition, however, and was happy in being able 
| to prosecute his studies. 

| In 1829 the Emperor of Russia resolved to 
havea survey made of his Asiatic possessions, 
,and offered Humboldt the direction of the work. 
_ The offer was accepted, and in company with two 
| distinguished savans, Humboldt traveled through 
| Siberia and Tartary, spending nine months in 
| collecting ample material foran account of the 
| physical geography of Central Asia. His trav- 
,els were published by the Russian Government 
‘ina magnificent form, and at his suggestion a 
series of observations were undertaken which 
have been of great use to science. Nicholas 
would gladly have retained Humboldtin Russia, 
but found him inflexibly attached to his native 
land. On his return home Humboldt found the 
revolutions of 180 in progress, and filled his 
first diplomatic part by going to Paris, on behalf 
of Prussia, to recognize Louis Philippe. He 
was much occupied then and for some years 
With the King 
of Prussia he lived on terms of almost brotherly 
intimacy ; and though his political opinions were 
much too liberal for his sovereign—he was, in 
fact, a thorough republican—he represented 
Prussia faithfully and honorably on several 
momentous occasions. The crisis of 1348 is said 
to have led to some decided expression of his 
liberal views, and for a time to have estranged 
him from his royal friend, but the separation was 
brief—the King was a very good man at bot~- 
tom, and meant well—he could not live without 
Humboldt, who, for his part, was so much en- 
grossed with scientific concerns as to be rarely 
anxious about politics. 

Shortly after his return from Russia he 

| planned his magnum opus, which, he intended, 
should contain the sum of his acquirements, and 
should demonstrate the harmonies of the uni- 
verse. To this great work he gave the appro- 
priate title of ‘‘Cosmos”’—the World. He 
began it in 1831; but for a long periond the 
work was interrupted, and the first volume did 





| afterwards in political conéérns. 
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not appear till many years afterward. The fifth 
was published shortly before hisdeath. The work 
is so well known as to need nodescription here. 
It is enough to say of it that it contains the 
sum and reason of the knowledge of the most 
comprehensive mind of the present age. 

The problem he sought to solve—the demon- 
stration of the perfect unity of the divine pur- 
pose, and the harmony of all the divine laws— 
has not been solved, because all science is yet 
in infancy, and thesum of what we know issmall in 
comparison with that which we have yet to learn. 
But any one who wants to know how much the 
human mind grasps, and how far the human eye 
has groped into the mist of knowledge, will find 
what he seeks in ‘ Cosmos.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Humboldt was the remarkable quickness with 
which he turned every thing to good account— 
even accidents and disappoiatments. Every man 
was for hima teacher of something; every ob- 
ject a theme for study; every event a new prob- 
lem solved, to be stored away in the proper shelf 
in his capacious mind. Tuckerman says of him ; 
‘“‘ Tf delayed by the event of war from embark- 
ing on his American expedition, he occupied 
himself in ascertaining the height of the central 
plains of Castile; when becalmed on soundings, 
he examined the weeds collected on the lead to 
gain new light for the theory of the coloring of 
plants ; the haze that for many hours concealed 
from his sight the Peak of Teneriffe induced in- 
genious speculations on the effects of atmosphere 
on vision.” ur countrymen, Mr. Squier, who 
visited him at Berlin, thought, after a few hours 
in his company, that the rapacious savant had 
pumped him dry about Central America ; but he 
was mistaken, for, before his departure, an ur- 
gent note reached him from Humboldt implor- 
ing him to say whether the potato disease had ever 
existed in Nicaragua ! 

Between Americans and Humboldt there al- 
ways existed a strong bond of sympathy. His 
early travels ; the respect shown him on his visit 
to this country ; his republican opinions, and his 
intimacy with some of our greatest men, always 
led him to feel a strong affection for the United 
States, and to show to American travellers more 
attention than to foreigners generally. It is not 
enough to say that his regard was reciprocated 
by the American people. No foreigner enjoyed 
such general veneration in this country as Baron 
Humboldt. The proposal which was made to 
leave the Oregon dispute to his arbitration was. 
one of the many evidences of the unexampled 
esteem in which he was held on this side the 
water.—Harper’s Weekly. 


A neuter only has room to be a peace maker; 
for being of neither side, he has the means of 
meditating a reconciliation of both.—Penn. 


OUDEN, 
An Original Poem furnished by a Friend. 


When the hazy midnight vapor,— 
Dream-land’s weird, mysterious light;— 
Floats about my dying taper, 
Clouds my brain, and dims my sight ; 


Gradually—gently, doth volition 
From my meditations steal, 

And my thoughts, without suspicion, 
Make their own Creation real. 


And my Reason, growing fainter, 
Fails its warning word t@say, 
When the fire-light phantom painter 

Pictures round me ghost and fay. 


Spirits seem to float in ether, 
Forms seraphic fill the air, 

Truants from the shores of Lethe 
Come my lonely watch to share 


Soon my frenzied soul rejoices,—- 
Half in wonder, half in fear— 

At the sound of unreal voices, 
Whispering strangely in mine ear. 


Soothing words they fondly murmur, 
Gently calm my mental strife, 

Till my faltering voice grows firmer 
AndIaskthem, What is Life? 


Then they form in glowing column, 
Standing silent, all but three ; 

These in accents grave and solemn, 
One by one do answer me. 


Sensual Pleasure’s shadowed effluence 
First responds in whispers low ; 

While his passions’ cheerless refluence 
Ever turns his voice to woe. 


‘‘ Life is but an empty bubble, 
Filled with nothing—bursting—gone ; 
All this world’s a vale of trouble, 
Cheered with scarce one sunny lawn. 


Live! Live! in the passing moment, 
And away with dull old books; 

He doth borrowed troubles foment, 
Who beyond the present looks.” 


Then a second spirit brother, 
Still of sad and sombre sort, 

Yet more hopeful than the other, 
Thus succeeds with dark import; 


“ Life’s a rushing, mighty river, 
Joyous, melancholy, grave,— 

Now the ripples, sun-gemmed, giver, — 
Now the tempest rides the wave. 


Some are whirling in the eddy, 
Circling, helpless, down to death ; 

Some are walking, calm and steady 
On the water strong in faith.” 


Lastly speaks a saintly shadow 
Radiant with celestial light ; 

Gems from golden El Dorado 
Shine not purer on the sight. 


“ Life is not a river, flowing; 
Life is not a bubble, frail ; 

Never man was blest with knowing 
More of Life than creeping snail. 


What then though thy feeble vision 
May not Being’s essence scan ; 

Bnough for thee, is this decision ; 
Life is what it’s made by man ; 
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Rouse thee, then, thou dreaming sleeper ! 
Cheer thy beart and nerve thy arm ; 
See !a harvest waiting reaper, 
See! a labor to perform. 


Dote no more on idle fancies, 
Yielding but a transient sweet ; 

Where the ignis fatuus dances, 
Treacherous fens betray thy feet. 


Tread the path that’s straight before thee, 
Onward to a constant goal ; 

Guided by a pole-star o’er thee, 
Bright reflected in the soul. 


Make of Life a working pleasure,— 
Always earnest,—always bright ; 

In thy hours of pensive leisure 
Find some sanctified delight, 


Gentle sadness in th’ Eleyson, 
Music where the rain drops fall, 

Grandeur in the broad horizon, 
Love the reigning queen of all ; 


Bow thee at her hallowed altar, 
There each morn an offering bring, 

Chant thy vesper from her psalter, 
And in dreams her praises sing. 


Rough may be thy path, and lowly, 
And, at times, by sorrow crossed 

But the Life that’s pure and holy ; 
Never, never can be lost. 


For the wavelets surge not vainly 
On remotest island shore, 

Father Time is tracing plainly, 
Man departs forevermore ; 

Yet our mem’ries cherish mainly 
Lowly spirits gone before.” 


WOMEN AND WORK 
BY BARBARA LEIGH SMITH BODICHON. 
Professions want Women. 
(Concluded from page 239.) 


“ Certainly it would make unmarried women 
happier to have professions. But is it not dis- 
couraging to give a girl a training for a trade 
when we_know that if she marries she will most 
surely give it up? She must, you know, if she 
has children, and nine out of ten women do 
marry and have children.” 

Taking your statement as true, which, by-the- 
bye, it is not, (for, of women at the age of twen- 
ty and upwards, 43 out of the 100 in England 
and Wales are unmarried,)* we can answer that 
it is worth while. 


Ist, A girl will make a better wife for 
having had such serious training. 2dly, Your 
daughter may not marry. It is your duty to 
provide for that possibility ; and she will surely 
be ill, miserable, or go mad, if she has no occu- 
pation. 3dly, Itmay be years before your daugh- 
ter finds a husband. It is your duty to give her 


* And a very large proportion in New England also, 
probably 30. 


——s 
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worthy work, or allow her to choose it ; and cer- 
tainly she is more likely to be attractive and to 
get a good husband if she is cheerful and happy 
in some work, than if she, being miserable and 
longing for a change, clutches at the first offer 
made her. 4thly, Suppose the man she may love 
is poor, by her labor she can help to form their 
mutual home. Birds, both cock and hen, help 
one anotherto build their nest. Sthly, Your daugh- 
ter may be left to act as both father and mother 
to children dependent on her for daily bread. 

But is it certain that a girl will give up her 
occupation when married? There are thousands 
of married women who are in want of a pursuit 
—a professiun. It isa mistake to suppose mar- 
riage gives occupation enough to employ all the 
faculties of all women. To bring a family of 12 
children into the world is not in itself a noble 
vocation, or always a certain benefit to humanity. 
To be a noble woman is better than being mother 
to a noble man; and also the best way of accom- 
plishing that great work ! 

Christ was teaching noble truths in inspired 
language : a poor Jewish woman standing ip the 
crowd, listening eagerly, and carried away by his 
divine eloquence, burst out into this exclama- 
tion ; ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked.” I can im- 
agine Christ, as she began to speak, looking hope- 
fully towards her thinking a new worker for the 
truth had sprung up, and then, as he heard the 
words, dropping his eyes to the ground disap- 
pointed. ‘ But he said, Yea: rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.”” The 
woman’s words are pitiful and touching, as they 
let us into the whole object and destiny of wo- 
men’s lives in the Kast, and they have been re- 
peated with variations in all countries and all 
succeeding ages. while Christ’s simple straight- 
forward avswer, cutting direct at the root of the 
matter, has been very little masked or under- 
stood. 

Are there not quite enough women carrying on 
business, professions, different works after mar- 
riage, to prove that it is possible, aad much for 
the benefit of husbands andchildren? It is ab-» 
surd to look to remote consequences and possi- 
bilities ; all we can do is to walk straight on the 
little bit of way we see clearly with our foggy vi- 
sion. If it be right for girls to ask for work, 
give ittothem. If your daughter says, ‘‘ Teach 
me a trade,” you have no right to refuse her. 
She may have to earn her own living ; and hard 
indeed will be the strugle, if, with no training, 
no habits of work, she entersinto competition 
with the skilled workers of the world, and those 
who have habits of hardapplication. Every hu- 
man being should work ; no one should owe 
bread to any but his or her parents. A child is 
dependent on its parents for bread as a child: 
idiots and imbeciles must be fed all their lives ; 
but rational beings ask nothing from their parents 
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save the means of gaining their own livelihood. | scandal, do you not think they might have been 
Fathers have no right to cast the burden of the | better with some serious training ? 

support of their daughters on other men. It} Doyouthink womenare happy? Look at un. 
lowers the dignity of women ; and tends to pros-| married women of thirty-five—the prime of life, 
titution, whether legal or in the streets. As! Do you know one who is healthy and happy? If 
long as fathers regard the sex of a child as a| you do, she is one who has found her work :— 
reason why it should not be taught to gain | ‘‘Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask 
its own bread, so long must women be de-|no other blessedness.” “ Oh! If I had any. 
graded. thing to do, I could bear this grief,” said a girl 

Adult women must not be supported by men if | whose lover, wasjustdead. Another, living only 
they are tostand as dignified rational beings be- | in her lover who was a sailor, saw a false state. 
foreGod. Esteem and friendship would not give | ment in a newspaper, that he was drowned—she 
nor accept such a position ; and Love is destroy- | lost her reason instantly, and never recovered it, 
ed by it. How fathers, knowing men, can give| We do notsay thatif she had been a medical 
up their daughters to be placed in such a de- | student or a watchmaker, that the grief might 
grading position, is difficult to understand. Hu- | not have turned her brain, bnt most certainly she 
man nature is better than human institutions; | would have had a stronger and a stouter reason, 
and there is, in spite of all the difficulties and and some cause to wish to live. It isa noble 
dangers, a good deal of happiness in married life. | thing even tomake good watches, and worth liy- 
But how much misery that might be prevented! ing for. 

Women must have work if they are to form equal, Women should teach languages and oratory. 
unions. Work will enable women to free them- | Aspasia taught rhetoric to Socrates. The voice 
selves from petty charzeteristics, and therefore of women is more penetrating, distinct, delicate, 
ennoble marriage. The happiest married life we and correct in delivering sounds thau that of men, 
can recall ever to have seen is the life of two fitting them to teach both oratory and languages 
workers, a man and a woman equal in intellectual better. 

gifts and loving hearts; the union between them! All the work of philanthropy is imperfect un- 
being founded in their mutual work. less women co-operate with men. 

Women who act as house-keepera, nurses,and § When we are down in the strong black tide of 
instructors of their children, often do as much ignorance and misery in Westminster or St. Giles, 
for the support of the household as their hus- we exclaim— 
bands ; and it is very unfair for men to speak of “ Qh, that we now had here 


supporting a wife and children when such is the But one in ten thousand of those women in England 
case. Whena woman gives up a profitable em- , Who do no work to-day !” 

ployment to be governess to her own family, she And go in all pla 
earns herright to live. We war against idleness, wore but fitted to the work. 


ces might we say, if women 


whether of man or woman, and every one is idle Great is the work to be done in the world, but 
whois not making the best use of those faculties few are the skilled laborers. 


nature has given him. 

How often dreary years of waiting for marriage | Two Fallacies. 
might be saved by the woman doing just so much | 
work as would keep her soul alive and her heart — 
from stagnation, not to say corruption! We ‘ ; : ene 
know an instance, a type of thousands. B, a neaaeae ai soataa therefore it ts 
young man, was engaged to M; they were both , ; 
without fortunes. B worked for a to gain| | Money is only a convenient representative of 
enough money to marry upon. M lived as young ; a It a be 0 oe _—_ 
ladies usually do—doing nothing but reading | part with what they make, or what they do we 
novels and = wei,” ” Chie bonnes nervous, | for mouey ; they will then know that some really 
hysterically ill, and at last died of consumption. sae, wp rei A see ae ng 8 — 
B, pcm — struck a grief, — aa ane an in cares io - 
mad. I could add a score of such cases. As ’ ; ‘ 
medical men the effects of idleness in women. | Money may be a power to do good. If for your 
Look into lunatic asylums, then you will be cou- eee you get aeae you a = your 
vinced something must be done for women. work goes tO some one WhO wants It. Lou ure 

Think of the noble capacities of a human be- | not always sure of that if you give it away ; and 
ing. Look at your daughters, your sisters, and | you gain a power of sending a child to school, of 
ask if they are what they might be if their facul- —— e = book 2 lend bw _ tS 
ee a ee ee ee 

(0 grow, to expand, to become what God mean 5 
at aie P When you see girls and aaa sider can use it better than we, but money is 4 
dawdling in shops, choosing finery, and talking power which we have not the right lightly to re- 


It seems hardly worth while to say that there 
is a prejudice against women accepting money 


——_——_ 
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ject. It isa responsibility which we must ac- 
ecpt. 

Of course, we may give our labor, our work, our 
money, where we think right; but it is as well to 
exchange them sometimes for money, to be sure 
we are as valuable as we think. Some work is | 
beyund all price, and many prices are far beyond | 
the value of the works. 

Most of the work of the world must be done 
for money. It is of the utmost importance to 
make that work “stuff 0’ conscience.” To make | 
all work done for money honorable, is what we 
should strive for. ‘To insist on work for love of 
Christ only, to ery up gratuitous work, is a pro- 
found and mischievous mistake. It tends to les- 
sen the dignity of necessary labor; as if work 
for daily bread could not be for love of Christ too! 
Well-done work is what we want. All work, | 
whether for love or money, should be well done ; | 
this is what we should insist upon. 

Another common fallacy :—It is often said | 
that ladies should not take the bread out of the! 
mouths of the poor working-man or woman by | 
selling in their market. 

The riches and material well-being of the 
country consist in the quantity of stuff in the 
country to eat and to wear, houses to live in, books 
to read, rational objects of recreation and eleva- 
tion. Any one who puts more of any of these 
things into the country, adds to its riches and 
happiness. The more of these things, the easier 
is it for all to get. 
til you see this fact. This is why we bless steam 
engines; this is why we would bless women. 
Steam-engines did at first take the bread out of 
afew mouths, but how many thousands have they 
fed for one they have starved ! 


| 
| 


Concluding Remarks. 


One of the practical impedimentsin the way | 


of women working is the inconvenient modern 
dress, which is only suited to carpeted rooms, 


where it appears graceful and proper; in the streets | 


it is disreputable, dirty, and inconvenient. As 
long as women will not get outof their “long 
clothes,” they deserve to be treated as babies. 
There are signs that the 





“just medium will be found 
A little lower than the knee, a little higher 
than the ground.” 


The ladies of the English aristocracy, when 
they lead an active life in the country, do not 
go about with draggle-tail petticoats, like the 
working—women in our towns, but in short petti- 
coats, thick-ribbed, brown, blue, or barred stock- 
ings, aud solid Balmoral boots. 

How many girls are prevented from continu- 
ing their attendance at school, college, workshop, 
atelier, by colds caught from going without pro- 
per waterproof clothing, and stout shoes or boots! 

To sum up. Women want work both for the 
health of their minds and bodies. They want it 
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Do not think of money un- | 
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often because they must eat and because they 
have children and others dependent on them— 
for all the reasons that men want work. They 
are placed at a great disadvantage in the market 
of work because they are not skilled laborers, and 
are therefore badly paid. They rarely have any 
training. 

All experience proves that the effect of the in- 
dependence of women upon married life is good. 

The time has arrived when women are wanted 
in the Commonwealth. John Milton said the 
Comonwealth “ ought to be but one huge Chris- 
tian personage, oue mighty growth and stature of 
an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as 
in body.” Our idea differs from this graud but 
incomplete conception. We rather think the 
Commonwealth should be— 


“ Inclusive of all gifts and faculties 
On either sex bestowed, knit up in strengths 
Uf man and woman both : hers even as his, 
And tempered with the finest tenderness 
Of love betwixt these two.” 


Many have sneered and sneer at women enter- 
ing professions, and talk of the absurdity of their 
being in the army, mixing in political life, going 
to sea, or being barristers. tis not very likely 
many women will enter these professions; women 
will rather prefer those nobler works which have 
in thew something congenial to their moral na- 
tures. Perhaps we may say that women will only 
enter those professions which are destined to be 
perpetual, being consistent with the highest moral 
developement of humanity, which war is not. 

The arts, the sciences, commerte, and educa- 
tion of the young in all its branches—these will 
most strongly attract them. 


s 





REPARTEE. 


The following anedote is told of Dr. W. S. 
White of Lexington, Virginia, and Speaker Orr, 
ata meeting of these gentlemen at the Warm 
Springs, Virginia :— *‘ They had been sitting 
with other company in a public room of the 
hotel, and after a while the doctor rose and 
walked across the room with the usual limp in 
his gait. Orr immediately recognized him, and 
asked him if he was nut the chaplain at the 
University of Virginia at such a time, naming the 
year. The doctor replied that he was. “ 1 was 
there,” said Orr, “ a student at the University,’ 
and [ knew you by your limp.” ‘“ Well,” 
said the Doctor, “it seems my /imping made a 
deeper impression on you than my preaching.” 
The joke placed Orr in an awkward predica- 
ment, and most men would have been unable to 
extricate themselves ; but he replied with ready 
wit: ‘Ah, doctor, it is the highest compliment 
we can pay a minister to say he is known by his 
walk, rather than by his conversation !” 
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ITEMS OF NEW3. 


The Boston papers announce the death in that 
city of John Augustus, a gentlewan long and well 
known io Boston in connec’ion wi'h his benevolent 
exertions in behalf of poor criminals, the latt-r years 
of his life being alu ost entirely spent in ameliorating 
their condi ion by becoming bondsman for their good 
behavior, and providing means aad opportunities that 
would tend to a reformation. Possessed of a living 
income from means accumulated ia business pursuits, 
the deceased was in a position to carry cut the dic- 
tates of a generous hear’, and those who kuow him 
best give him credit for sincerity of purpose and great 
usefulness. 

DeaTH oF A DistTinGuisHED INveNToR.—Among our 
recent notices of deaths we find that of Walter Hunt. 
For more than forty years he has been known as an ex- 
perimenter inthe arts. Whether in mechanical move- 
ments, chemistry, electricity, of metallic compositions, 
he was always*at home; and probably in all, he has 
tfied more experiments than any other inventor. He 
originated the Sewing machine, spinning flax by 
machinery, the first nail machine, the fist machine 
for cutting brads by one operation, placing plugs in 
leather for soles of boots and shoes, a method of con- 
structing docks by concrete, preparing a paper pulp co 
as to-form boxes by one operation, the vapor baths, 
printing by rollers instead of balls, and so many other 
things our space will not admit of details. Walter 
Hunt, like most inventors, devoted his life to his friends 
ratber than himself ; was liberal to a fault, and none 
knew but to love him; numberless experiments kept 
him always poor. He lived to the age of 63 years, in 
full vigor until the last four days of his life. 


Dororuea Dix is now visiting the prisons of Illinois- 
She is making a general tour through the South and 
West. 


Iczr.— The ice business of Lake Pepin, on the Mis- 
sicsippi, the past Winter, bas been one of great im- 
portance. Over 6,000 tons were put up at various 
points on the lake, the value of which will not be less 
than $60.000. 


TeLEGraru.—It is stated that the prospectusof a 
company will soon be issued for laying two telegraph 
cables from Cornwall, England, to Canada direct, and 
that the proposed capital of the company was half a 
million sterling. 

Grermany.—The feeling in some of the States of Ger- 
many against the French isjso strong that a French 
manufacture at Hesse Cassel, employing 700 workman, 
has been compelled to quit the place on account of 
the excitement prevailing. 


Arnrica—The Engl sh papers announce the arrival 
home of Capt. Bur.on, the famous Arabian and African 
traveler, who has made some wonderful discoveries 
in the interior of Africa, and who is the only European 
who ever visited Mecca, the sacred city of the Moham- 
medans, without disguising his rel‘gious faith, and 
escaped with his llfe. 

Discovery—A surprising discovery has just been 
made in Berliv. Dr. Pertz of the Royal Library, bas 
ferreted out the manuscript Journal of two Genoese 
navigators, Theodosia Doria and Ugolimo Vivaldi, who 
succeeded in sailing round the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1290—that is 207 years before Vasco de Gama. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anD Mgau.—Market is dull. Receipts of 
Flour contiuue light, and prices are rather lower. 
Sales of good superfine are reported at $6 62 a $7 00 
gor common extra. Good Western extra at $7 25. 
rhe sales to the home trade are limited between 


INTELLIGENCER. 


$6 62 and $8 00 for fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 50 
and the latter at $3 88 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull and witbout demand. Sales 
of Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 60 a 1 69, and 
white at $1 70a175. Rye is selling at 90¢. Cor 
is dull, and prices drooping. Sales of yellow at 82 
cts., afloat. Oats are dnil and plenty. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 46 cents, and Pennsylvania at 47 cents, 
In Buckwheat there has been a further decline. The 
Sales yesterday were at 75 cents. 

CLoverskED comes forward slowly, and prime lots 
command $5 25 per 64 lbs. Timothy has declined to 
$2. Flaxseed is scarce. 


well qualified teacher is wauted to take charge 
A of Darby Monthly Meeting School. Application 
can be made for further information to 
RacHeEx T, Jackson or 
M. Fisner LonestretTu 
_ 6th mo. 1st, 1859. 7 . Darby P. O. Penn. 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE. 
MY .—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter lerm, $66, 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 5¢C cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each ticelve weeks, Latin, Greek. 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnisbed free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 

‘UMMER BOARDING in a healthy locaticn, among 
)) mountain scenery, can te obtained in Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa. Objections on account of the distance 
and attendant expense in travel will be obviated by a 
reduction in usual rates of board. For particulars 
address WM. HICKLEN, 

Fleming P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 


ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs his 

_L friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut st., 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep always 
ou band a large collection of Friends’ Books, together 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 

He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whatever 
books may be wan'ed at very low prices. 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st. 





(‘Youre uae” BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer cession 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in the middle ofthe segsion. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 
Hnry W. Riveway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 


Merribew & Thompson, Prs, Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 
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